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THE  THEOLOGY   OF  UNITARIANS. 


In  these  days  of  differing  and  changing  beliefs  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  accurately  the  theology  of  any  body 
of  Christians.  At  the  first  glance  this  difficulty  might 
seem  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  Unitarians  than  in  that 
of  most  others.  Almost  every  other  denomination  ex- 
presses its  belief  in  a  formal  statement  of  faith.  To 
know  what  each  believes,  it  might  seem  that  one  had 
only  to  read  its  creed.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  a  creed  does  not  increase  the  difficulty.  It 
introduces  a  complication.  In  these  days,  to  learn  accur- 
ately the  theological  position  of  the  members  of  any 
denomination  that  has  a  creed,  one  must  do  three  things. 
One  must  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  creed ;  then 
one  must  learn,  as  best  he  may,  the  beliefs  actually  held 
by  those  who  profess  this  creed ;  and,  finally,  one  has  to 
ask  in  what  relation  these  beliefs  and  the  creed  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  minds  of  those  who  profess  them.  In 
order  to  learn  the  belief  of  Unitarians,  only  one  of  these 
things  has  to  be  done.  There  is  no  common  theological 
formula  to  which  all  subscribe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  belief  of  Unitarians 
to-day  with  that  held  by  those  even  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. That  their  theology  has  undergone  changes  in  the 
past,  and  that  it  is  still  undergoing  change,  is  a  fact  that 
Unitarians  frankly  and  somewhat  proudly  accept.    De- 
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velopment  in  theology  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of 
life.  There  has  been  a  great  raovement  in  the  thought 
of  the  world  in  regard  to  all  other  matters,  they  insist : 
why  should  not  theology  advance  with  the  rest  ?  This 
change  is  very  obvious  when  we  notice  the  way  in  which 
Theodore  Parker  is  spoken  of  by  Unitarians  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  compare  it  with  the  way  in  which  he  was 
spoken  of  by  those  who  were  his  contemporaries.  I  do 
not  say  that  all  Unitarians  would  to-day  accept  the 
teaching  of  Theodore  Parker;  but  he  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  denomination  that  during  his 
life  held  itself  aloof  from  him.  The  name  of  Parker  is 
often  linked  with  that  of  Channing,  while  preachers  who 
hold  views  similar  to  his  are  welcomed  to  the  pulpits 
from  which  he  was  excluded.  The  task  is  further  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that,  as  I  believe,  there  is  a  greater 
uniformity  of  belief  among  Unitarians  than  among  the 
members  of  most  other  religious  bodies.  A  creed  is 
intended  to  promote  unity  of  faith.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  tends  to  produce  divergence.  The  belief  which 
a  man  holds,  or  thinks  that  he  holds,  is  apt  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  what  he  would  believe  if  left  to  himself 
and  what  the  creed  teaches.  There  is  no  natural  line 
where  these  two  meet.  So  the  line  in  any  individual 
case  is  more  or  less  individual  and  capricious  ;  while  the 
fact  that  a  certain  belief  is  forced  upon  one  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  recoil  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it.  Uni- 
tarians, being  unhampered  by  any  constraint,  trusting 
merely  to  such  faculties  as  God  has  given  them,  tend  to 
reach  results  more  or  less  similar. 

There  are,  however,  two  real  difficulties  that  meet  us 
in  our  attempt  to  describe  the  theology  of  Unitarians. 
The  first  of  these  springs  from  a  tendency  which  is  met 
to  a  certain  extent  among  liberal  preachers  of  every 
name,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  most  marked  among  Uni- 
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tarians,  —  the  tendency  to  keep  what  is  commonly  known 
as  theology  somewhat  in  the  background.  Compara- 
tively few  of  our  ministers  have  to  any  great  extent  an 
interest  in  theology,  as  such.  In  this  the  Unitarian 
preachers  of  the  present  generation  differ  from  those  of 
the  past.  We  love  chiefly  to  preach  religion  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  in  its  uplifting  power.  We  dwell  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  ethical  and  humanitarian  aspects  of  reli- 
gion. There  is  a  tendency  to  keep  in  the  background 
points  of  difference,  and  to  bring  forward  the  great  posi- 
tive principles  in  regard  to  which  all  unite.  This  is  a 
healthy  tendency,  but  it  makes  a  little  more  difficult  the 
attempt  to  define  accurately  the  theological  views  held 
by  Unitarians  in  general.  In  saying  this,  I  have,  how- 
ever, already  stated  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  religious  belief  of  Unitarians.  It  is  the  belief  that 
religion  is  more  than  theology,  that  true  life  is  the  essen- 
tial thing.  This,  however,  may  be  in  part  my  excuse  if 
my  presentation  of  Unitarian  theology  should  be  found 
one-sided  or  imperfect. 

The  second  difficulty  to  which  I  referred  meets  us 
when  we  attempt  to  make  our  definition  of  Unitarian 
theology  a  distinctive  one.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  body 
of  Christians  that  does  not  contain  many  advanced 
thinkers.  If,  by  some  irresistible  call,  all  those  in  the 
various  Christian  denominations,  and  outside  of  them, 
who  hold  views  similar  to  those  which  Unitarians  cher- 
ish as  their  own,  should  come  forth,  and  range  themselves 
under  a  common  banner,  great  would  be  the  multitude. 
These  beliefs  are  found  masquerading  under  strange 
names.  Some  of  the  treatises,  for  instance,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  put  forth  by  one  theologian  and 
another  of  orthodox  sects,  are  read  by  Unitarians  with 
some  surprise.  When  they  have  brushed  away  the 
obscurities  that  result  from  the  use  of  technical  phrases, 
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they  are  surprised  to  find  that  what  is  announced  as 
Trinitarianism  is  what  they  have  always  cherished  as 
Unitarianism.  Perhaps  one  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  Unitarian  and  Christians  of  other  name  is  that 
he  is  content  to  speak  the  language  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  call 
things  by  their  simplest  names.  When,  therefore,  he 
sees  some  theologians  calling  by  the  name  of  Trinity  a 
conception  of  the  Deity  that  Theodore  Parker  might 
have  held,  in  order  that  they  may  speak  the  language  of 
those  whose  thoughts  they  had  left  behind  them,  he  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  follow  their  example. 

I  have  said  that  the  Unitarians  have  no  generally 
recognized  and  formal  statement  of  belief.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  a  sentence  that  was  introduced  a  year 
ago,  with  much  enthusiasm,  into  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution  of  the  National  Conference.  The  statement 
is  this :  "  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  man."  This, 
you  will  notice,  speaks  only  of  practical  religion.  There 
is  no  word  of  theology  in  it,  yet  it  throws  much  light 
upon  the  theology  of  Unitarians.  It  suggests  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Uni- 
tarian theology.  This  theology  contains  no  hint  of  any- 
thing similar  to  what  has  been  called  a  "  scheme  of  sal- 
vation.'* By  a  scheme  of  salvation  I  understand  some 
artificial  and  indirect  way  by  which  men  may  be  saved. 
This  has  generally  involved  a  plan  by  which  men  may 
be  accepted  as  being  what  in  fact  they  are  not.  If  we 
look  over  the  history  of  religion,  we  find  such  schemes  of 
salvation  at  almost  every  turn.  Sacrifices,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  religious  rites,  represent  some  such  artificial 
and  often  ingenious  method  of  winning  the  favor  of  the 
Divinity.     All  such  schemes  are  swept  away  at  a  stroke 
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by  the  sentence  that  I  just  read.  It  insists  upon  natural 
relations  instead  of  artificial  ones,  real  relations  instead 
of  substitutes  for  them,  life  instead  of  expedients  for 
covering  up  the  lack  of  life.  Eeligion  is  simply  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  Man  cannot  be  saved  by  any 
scheme,  for  his  salvation  consists  in  the  development  of 
his  best  nature. 

The  ''scheme  of  salvation,"  which  under  various  forms 
long  prevailed  in  the  Church,  was  based  upon  certain 
legal  fictions.  The  suffering  of  another  and  the  right- 
eousness of  another  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  imputed  to 
the  Christian.  This  is  what  has  been  known  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  as  '•'  The  scheme  of  salvation."  The  expres- 
sion has  been  very  dear  to  the  Christian,  and  has  called 
forth  his  gratitude  for  the  love  displayed,  and  also  ad- 
miration for  the  divine  ingenuity  by  which  the  desirable 
result  has  been  reached.  This  —  the  typical  scheme  of 
salvation  —  is  now  losing  much  of  its  prestige ;  but  it 
is  succeeded  by  other,  though  more  tenuous  schemes, 
the  number  of  which  increases  almost  yearly.  These 
often  lack  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly,  the  fictitious 
element  which  marked  the  earlier  one.  They  have, 
however,  in  common  with  the  historic  scheme,  the  ele- 
ment of  arbitrariness  and  artificiality.  They  represent 
something  outside  of  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  history. 
Such  a  scheme  is  often  assumed  to  exist,  even  when  it  is 
not  understood. 

Many  put  faith  in  Christ  on  the  ground  that,  in  some 
way  which  they  do  not  understand,  he  makes  the  divine 
forgiveness  possible.  It  is  not  necessary,  they  believe, 
that  they  should  know  the  way  by  which  their  salvation 
is  secured,  but  they  believe  that  there  is  some  such  way, 
more  or  less  special  and  artificial. 

The  great  tendency  of  orthodox  theology  to-day  is  to 
what  is  known  as  a  Christo-centric  religion.     Christ  is 
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all.  In  this  form  of  religion,  little  is  known  or  thought 
of  G-od  except  as  he  is  manifested  in  Christ.  Christ  is 
all  and  in  all.  In  some  forms  of  this  Christo-centric 
faith  the  work  of  Christ  is  fulfilled  in  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  upon  this  earth.  In  others  there  is  rec- 
oo"nized  more  of  a  mystical  relation  to  him.  In  these 
views  of  Christ  and  of  his  work  we  have  still,  in  a  more 
sublimated  form,  a  scheme  of  salvation.  Christ  and  his 
work  are  superimposed  upon  the  world.  They  are  some- 
thing apart  from  the  great  movements  of  history  and  of 
life.  There  is  still  an  artificial  narrowness.  We  still 
have  something  foreign,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
to  any  other  religious  movement  that  the  world  has  seen. 
Among  the  older  Unitarians  something  of  the  same 
view  of  Christianity  was  recognized.  To  some  of  them 
Christianity  still  assumed  the  form  of  a  scheme.  There 
remained  something  technical.  At  present,  however,  the 
tendency  among  Unitarians  is  to  look  upon  Christianity 
in  a  larger  way  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
tendency  has  to  a  very  great  extent  reached  its  legitimate 
result. 

Perhaps  this  fact  may  in  part  account  for  that  com- 
parative lack,  among  liberal  Christians,  of  interest  in 
purely  theological  discussion  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Ou  the  one  hand,  there  is  less  interest  in  the  controversy 
in  regard  to  these  narrower  forms  of  belief.  It  is  felt 
that  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  that  to  renew  the 
strife  is  to  a  large  extent  the  threshing  of  old  straw.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  study  of  theology  under  the  large 
form  in  which  Christianity  is  now  generally  held  by  the 
Unitarian  lacks  something  of  the  zest  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  narrower  modes  of  thought.  A  scheme 
is  never  quite  perfect,  do  what  you  will  with  it.  You 
cannot  draw  a  circle  that  will  include  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.     You  cannot  make  an   artificial   scheme  that 
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will  at  every  point  fit  in  with  the  realities  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  make  such  a  scheme  which  the  human  spirit 
will  not  in  time  outgrow.  Do  the  best  that  you  can,  the 
result  will  need  constant  patching  and  enlargement  and 
readjustment.  To  explain  and  to  readjust  such  a  crea- 
tion has  furnished  occupation  and  interest  to  many  a 
theologian.  The  view  of  the  Bible  which  has  been  so 
largely  held  in  connection  with  the  "  scheme  of  salva- 
tion'' has  furnished  a  most  interesting  field  for  such 
labor.  The  Bible  was  believed  to  be  from  beginning  to 
end  the  directly  revealed  word  of  God.  While  it  was 
regarded  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it 
was  without  self-contradiction,  and  that  it  was  at  every 
point  in  accord  both  with  science  and  with  our  highest 
spiritual  and  ethical  sentiments.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
it  became  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  riddle  books. 
Of  course,  in  many  passages  the  theologian  introduced 
much  into  it  that  was  not  found  there.  So  far  as  these 
passages  were  concerned  a  most  interesting  transforma- 
tion took  place.  That  which  the  interpreter  introduced 
into  the  Bible  was  his  own  human  thought.  When  he 
drew  it  out,  it  came  with  all  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
a  divine  revelation.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
Unitarian  has  not  this  kind  of  interest  in  theological  dis- 
cussion and  Biblical  interpretation.  Such  artificial  con- 
struction, such  ingenious  riddles,  have  no  place  in  his 
thought.  There  remain  to  him,  however,  the  great  mys- 
teries that  have  stimulated  and  awed  the  thought  of  the 
most  profound  spirits  in  all  ages,  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  of  death,  of  mind  and  matter,  the  mystery  of  free- 
dom, of  the  great  movements  of  history,  of  God's  revela- 
tion of  himself,  —  not  merely  within  the  pages  of  a  single 
book,  but  in  all  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  study  of  the  Bible  assumes  an  interest 
far  grander  and  deeper  than  could  be  offered  by  the  in- 
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genious  efforts  toward  a  superficial  harmony  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Such  study  naturally  appeals  to  fewer ; 
but  there  are  among  Unitarians  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  those  for  whom  it  has  great  attraction.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  profound  problems  can  never 
be  wholly  solved ;  yet  the  wrestling  with  them  gives 
strength  and  inspiration;  and  if  the  shadows  do  not 
wholly  pass  away,  yet  there  shines  from  time  to  time 
light  out  of  the  darkness. 

We  can  here  see  the  difference  between  faith  as  it  is 
understood  by  the  Unitarian  and  faith  as  it  has  been  to 
a  great  degree  understood  in  the  historic  Church.  To 
this  latter,  faith  has  been  very  largely  concerned  with 
special  and  superficial  matters.  Faith  had  to  do  with 
the  Bible  as  the  infallible  word  of  God.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  creeds  that  men  had  formed.  The  mysteries 
that  made  most  demand  upon  it  were  those  connected 
with  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Human  reason  must  be 
humiliated.  Human  love  must  be  narrowed.  An  eter- 
nity of  suffering  the  result  of  sin  in  the  little  span  of 
human  life  must  be  somehow  reconciled  by  faith  with 
the  infinite  love  of  Grod.  How  many  noble  and  tender 
souls  have  striven  to  blindfold  their  reason  and  hush 
the  protests  of  their  hearts,  that  they  might  yield  them- 
selves unquestioning  to  the  faith  that  was  demanded  of 
them.  Because  the  Unitarian  has  not  faith  such  as  this 
he  has  been  regarded  as  unbelieving.  To  the  Unitarian 
there  comes  also  the  demand  for  faith.  There  are 
mysteries  enough  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  need  that 
men  should  invent  them.  It  requires  faith  to  recognize 
the  supreme  goodness  that  is  working  in  a  world  where 
there  is  so  much  of  suffering.  It  requires  faith  to  look  at 
death,  and  see  there  life.  It  requires  faith  to  hold  fast, 
to  the  highest  in  spite  of  all  that  would  drag  down 
toward  the  lowest.    It  requires  faith  to  trust  to  the 
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best  instincts  of  the  soul,  where  there  is  so  much  that 
would  mislead.  There  is  much  to  help  this  faith.  There 
are  scenes  in  nature,  there  are  moments  in  human  life, 
in  the  presence  of  which  faith  alone  seems  possible. 
There  is  the  great  movement  which  the  history  of  the 
world  presents,  to  which  faith  offers  the  proper  climax. 
But,  with  all  such  help  and  such  inspiration,  faith  re- 
mains faith.  Though  she  may  climb  to  the  loftiest 
mountain  summit,  she  reaches  at  last  a  point  where  she 
must  spread  her  wings  and  soar.  Such  faith  is  not  faith 
in  an  ingenious  scheme,  but  in  the  eternal  verities. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  absence  of  any  scheme  of  salva- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  Unitarian 
theology ;  while  I  have  been  careful  to  claim  for  the 
Unitarian  no  monopoly  of  this  or  any  other  special  form 
of  thought.  I  have  referred  to  this  because  more  than 
any  other  aspect  of  the  case  its  influence  is  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  theology  we  are  considering.  If  I  had  spoken 
of  any  one  doctrine  as  distinctive,  as  of  the  unity  of  God 
or  the  nature  of  Christ,  it  would  have  stood  very  much 
by  itself ;  but  in  the  characteristic  that  I  have  named 
we  have  a  fundamental  principle,  the  effect  of  which  is 
all-pervading.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  though  it  were  a 
negation.  In  fact,  the  Unitarian  belief  is  sometimes 
regarded,  when  compared  with  the  older  Orthodoxy,  as 
being  made  up  chiefly  of  negations.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  somewhat  colorless  residuum  that  remains  to  theo- 
logy after  certain  positive  elements  had  been  removed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  negations  of  Unitarianism  have  been 
largely  negations  of  negations  ;  and  their  result  is  not 
negative,  but  positive.  What  has  been  denied  are  cer- 
tain limits  which  theology  had  imposed,  certain  shadows 
which  an  imperfect  theology  had  cast.  The  wind  that 
sweeps  the  heaven  clear  of  clouds  does  a  negative  work  ; 
yet  its  result  is  really  positivCj  for  it  reveals  the  glory  of 
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the  heavens.  When  a  traveller  sees  for  the  first  time  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  it  does  not  always  at  once  occur  to  him 
that  the  two  little  belfries  that  stand  one  on  either  side 
of  the  dome  were  not  parts  of  the  original  building.  He 
is  conscious  only  of  a  certain  cheapening  of  the  effect,  of 
a  certain  lack  of  complete  satisfaction  in  the  structure 
before  him.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  shows  that 
these  appendages  were  added  when  the  building  was 
adapted  to  ecclesiastical  usage.  As  he  in  imagination 
sweeps  these  impertinences  away,  the  grand  old  temple 
stands  before  him  in  the  simplicity  of  its  original  per- 
fection. Christianity  has  given  to  the  world  more  of 
good  than  we  can  ever  fairly  calculate ;  but  this  Roman 
temple  is  not  the  only  thing  that  ecclesiasticism  has 
robbed  of  its  true  beauty. 

The  world  with  all  its  manifoldness  of  form  and  of  life 
is  yet  one.  The  course  of  its  history,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  follows  a  single  line.  This  grand  unity  of 
nature,  material  and  spiritual,  ecclesiasticism  has  also 
cheapened  and  disfigured.  The  theological  schemes  of 
which  I  have  spoken  form  excrescences  upon  the  unity 
of  the  world,  and  stand  to  it  in  a  relation  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  petty  belfries  stand  to  the  temple  of  the 
Pantheon.  When  these  are  swept  away,  the  process  is 
one  of  negation.     The  result  is  a  grand  affirmation. 

The  ecclesiastical  schemes  do  not  merely  add  excres- 
cences to  the  simplicity  of  nature.  They  draw  lines  and 
erect  partitions  which  represent  no  fundamental  division, 
but  simply  confuse  and  conceal  the  simple  proportions 
of  the  whole.  The  world,  according  to  such  scheming, 
does  not  represent  a  single  life.  Its  history  has  not 
been  a  growth,  but  an  accretion.  It  has  been  built  by 
a  series  of  creations,  one  layer  being  superimposed  upon 
another.  Above  all,  the  great  glory  of  the  spiritual  life, 
the  beauty  of  the  life  of  Christ,  does  not  belong  to  it. 
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It  is  something  foreign.  The  Christ  came  from  afar. 
He  stooped  to  this  poor  world.  He  moved  through  it, 
substituting  other  laws  for  its  laws,  or  rather  setting  all 
laws  at  naught,  and  departed,  leaving  a  method  by  which 
not  those  who  merely  share  his  spirit,  but  those  who  in 
addition  to  this,  sometimes  even  without  it,  fulfil  some 
technical  requirement,  may  be  saved.  I  recognize  as 
deeply  as  any  other  the  wonderful  beauty  of  much  that 
has  gathered  about  this  scheme  of  salvation.  The  story 
of  the  descent  from  heaven,  and  all  the  marvels  that  are 
connected  with  this  strange  career,  have  a  fascination  for 
the  imagination  and  for  the  heart.  To  many  the  world 
looks  bare  and  cold  without  them.  Many  feel  helpless 
and  forsaken  without  some  such  special  scheme  by  which 
they  may  be  saved ;  but  in  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  world's  history  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  beauty  that 
no  invention  of  man  can  equal.  When  the  complicated 
theory  according  to  which  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  were  once  explained,  the  theory  of  crystal 
spheres,  of  cycles  and  epicycles,  was  given  up,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  to  many  who  had  become  accustomed  to  this 
cumbersome  machinery,  the  heavens  seemed  empty  and 
uninteresting.  But  who  to-day,  so  far  even  as  aesthetic 
interest  is  concerned,  would  give  up  the  simplicity  of 
our  modern  astronomical  science  for  this  antiquated  and 
complicated  arrangement?  Man's  inventions  may  be 
ingenious,  but  in  nature  there  is  something  better  than 
ingenuity.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  nature  that  the  Uni- 
tarian theology  seeks,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  part  has 
found. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  must  not  be  understood  to  affirm 
that  all  Unitarians  deny  the  truth  of  all  the  stories  of  so- 
called  miracles  that  are  recorded  in  the  Kew  Testament. 
This  is  not  the  case.  For  the  reasons  that  I  have  already 
given^  I  cannot  state  to  what  extent  this  is  done.     I  am 
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confident,  however,  that  very  few,  if  any,  Unitarians  would 
to-day  base  their  belief  in  Christianity  on  any  such  founda- 
tion ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
who  accept  as  true  these  stories  of  the  miraculous,  would 
see  in  the  so-called  miracle  the  manifestation  of  some 
higher  and  unfamiliar  law,  and  not  a  suspension  or  vio- 
lation of  all  law. 

It  is  this  interest  in  the  simple  and  natural  manifesta- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  world,  that  led  to  the  glad  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  Unitarians,  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  as  this  was  made  something  real  and  tangible 
in  the  work  of  Darwin.  This  theory  has  slowly  made 
its  way  to  a  somewhat  reluctant  acceptance  by  many 
Christians  of  every  name  ;  but  I  think  that  among  Uni- 
tarians there  were  many  more  than  elsewhere  who  hailed 
it  with  delight.  At  the  same  time  this  theory  has  done 
much  to  make  the  Unitarian  conscious  of  his  true 
position. 

In   the  light   of  this  theory,  many  distinctions  that 

have  seemed   absolute   had  to  disappear.     There  is  no 

material  substance  that  is  not  in  some  way  and  in  some 

degree   instinct  with   the   promise  and  potency  of  the 

higher  life.     The  lowest   forms  of  being   point  toward 

the  highest.    The  whole  history  of  the  world  is  animated 

by  the   impulse   toward  a  common   end.     As   Emerson 

sang, 

"  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  soul  that  maketh  all." 

It  is  the  soul,  in  its  pressure  toward  the  full  realization 
and  consciousness  of  itself  and  of  its  divine  relationships, 
that  has  made  the  world. 

This  whole  attitude  of  Unitarian  theology  is  well 
illustrated  by  its  thought  of  Christ  and  Christianity  in 
their  relation  to  other  religious  teachers  and  to  other 
religions.     To   the   older   Orthodoxy  Christianity  stood 
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alone.  It  was  true,  while  other  religions  were  false. 
It  was  revealed,  while  in  other  religions  are  found  sim- 
ply human  guesses.  It  came  from  heaven,  while  other 
religions  were  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Indeed,  other  reli- 
gions were  more  often  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  than  of  its  divine  possibili- 
ties. One  theological  writer,  more  liberal  than  many 
others,  has  in  somewhat  recent  years  affirmed  that  in 
Christianity  God  came  down  to  man,  while  in  other 
religions  man  was  struggling  up  toward  God.  This 
statement  is  dishonorable  to  Christianity  as  well  as  to 
the  other  religions  over  against  which  Christianity  is 
placed.  In  Christianity  also  there  was  found  the  aspira- 
tion toward  God.  Jesus  himself  looked  up  with  prayer 
and  felt  his  spirit  enkindled  and  exalted  by  the  thought 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  infinite  Spirit.  Not  alone  in 
Christianity  was  the  divine  life  manifested  in  man.  Not 
alone  in  Christianity  did  the  divine  stoop  to  the  human. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  human  soul  should  lift  itself, 
however  little  way,  toward  the  Father  unless  the  Father 
draw  it.  There  can  be  no  breath  of  earnest  prayer  and 
upward  aspiration  unless  the  divine  Spirit  manifests 
itself  in  the  utterance. 

To  the  Unitarian  the  divine  force  is  a  constant  ele- 
ment of  history.  It  was  present  in  the  earliest  period 
of,  the  world,  as  the  force  which  is  to  blossom  into  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  rests  already  unnoticed  in  the  seed. 
When  human  life  began  —  this  strange  and  varied  life  of 
man  with  its  loves  and  its  longings  —  this  divine  force 
was  still  present,  guiding  and  uplifting.  The  divine  life 
in  man,  hardly  conscious  of  itself,  was  yet  responding, 
in  some  vague,  imperfect  way,  to  the  infinite  Source 
from  which  it  came.  The  mistakes,  the  degradation,  the 
abominations,  of  some  of  the  lower  religions,  are  still 
indications  of  the  lofty  nature  and  relationships  of  man. 
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"  The  fiend  that  man  harries 
Is  love  of  the  best." 

In  the  religions  of  the  world  this  love  of  the  best 
sometimes  appears  really  as  a  fiend  prompting  to  all 
devilish  excesses.  Indeed  the  selfishness  and  lust  and 
cruelty  of  man  have  often  been  blended  with  the  reli- 
gious impulse,  just  as  a  spring  of  living  water  may  be  de^- 
filed  by  the  impurities  of  the  soil  up  through  which  it 
has  pressed.  But  this  living  spring  of  the  religious  life 
in  the  heart  of  man,  this  spring  that  has  its  source  in 
the  divine  heights,  has  tended  to  free  itself  from  this 
defilement  and  to  bring  pure  refreshment  to  the  souls  of 
men. 

Theologians  have  spoken  of  the  revealed  religion  as  if 
there  were  only  one ;  as  indeed  there  is  only  one ;  but 
they  have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  manifested  itself  only 
under  one  special  form,  that  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Hebrew  preparation  for  this.  What,  then,  shall  we 
say  of  the  other  religions  that  have  seen  something  of 
G-od?  We  cannot  see  even  a  landscape  that  does  not 
manifest  itself  to  our  vision.  We  cannot  see  a  work  of 
art  unless  the  artist  has  revealed  himself  to  some  extent 
in  his  creation.  How,  then,  can  man,  any  where  or  at 
any  time,  have  seen  anything  of  God,  unless  God  had 
shown  something  of  himself  to  him?  When  the  Vedic 
worshipper  sang  the  praises  of  Varuna,  the  just  and  the 
holy  punisher  of  sin,  by  whom  the  winkings  of  men's 
eyes  were  numbered;  when  the  Mazdean  bowed  before 
Ahura  Mazda  from  whom  all  the  goodness  of  the  world 
came,  and  who  was  himself  the  good  and  the  hater  of 
evil ;  when  the  ancient  Chinese  recognized  a  divine  ruler 
of  the  world  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  who 
looked  not  at  men's  descent  and  position,  but  at  their 
deeds,  —  had  there  not  come  to  all  these  some  revela- 
tion of  the  highest?     These  visions  indeed  appeared  in 
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the  midst  of  beliefs  and  forms  that  were  of  a  lower 
order,  but  the  visions  were  no  less  real.  There  is,  then, 
no  religion  that  is  not  a  revealed  religion ;  and  there  is 
no  religion  that  is  not  a  natural  religion.  That  these 
statements  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  and  their 
combination  seems  to  suggest  a  meaningless  paradox, 
shows  the  low  and  imperfect  view  which  many  take  of 
nature  and  of  man. 

It  is  this  low  and  imperfect  view  so  generally  held 
of  nature  in  general  and  of  human  nature  in  particular, 
that  renders  it  so  difficult  for  the  Unitarian  to  make  his 
position  fairly  understood.  If  he  says  that  Jesus  was  a 
man,  he  is  understood  to  say  that  he  was  mere  man,  as 
though  there  were  ever  such  a  thing  as  a  mere  man.  If 
he  says  that  Christianity  was  the  result  of  a  natural 
religious  development  in  the  world,  he  is  understood 
as  saying  that  it  is  only  a  human  invention,  as  if  there 
were  ever  a  natural  or  human  religion  which  was  not 
in  some  degree  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  Spirit 
that  has  been  all  along  present  in  the  world.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  avoid  such  misunderstanding,  he  insists 
that  Jesus  was  divine,  he  is  understood  to  be  separating 
him  from  the  world,  and  placing  him  in  the  heavens. 
When  he  denies  this  interpretation  of  his  statement,  he 
is  accused  of  juggling  with  words. 

The  source  of  such  misunderstanding  is  in  the  fact 
that  men  have  been  so  accustomed  to  place,  in  their 
thought,  God  on  the  one  side  and  the  world  on  the  other, 
the  Divine  on  the  one  side  and  humanity  on  the  other, 
that  any  community  between  the  two  forms  of  being 
seems  impossible,  unless  they  are  forcibly  brought  to- 
gether in  an  external  combination.  Unitarianism  did 
well  to  insist,  especially  through  the  voice  of  Channing, 
on  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  words  "  dignity 
of  human  nature"  sound  sometimes  to  us  strange  and 
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meaningless  enougli,  as  we  look  upon  the  selfishness  and 
greed  that  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  greatest  and 
the  best  are  as  truly  men  as  the  lowest  and  the  meanest. 
Both  belong  to  the  same  race.  If  the  one  class  shows, 
pitifully  enough,  somewhat  of  the  actual  condition  of 
humanity,  the  other  class  shows  us  no  less  clearly  some- 
thing of  its  possibility.  The  Unitarian  formula  which 
I  have  quoted  implies  something  of  this  dignity  of 
human  nature.  It  speaks  of  love  to  man,  just  as  Jesus 
did,  as  one  side  of  the  religious  life.  The  phrase  you 
will  notice  is  "  love  to  man."  It  is  not  pity  for  man,  it  is 
not  merely  sympathy,  it  is  not  merely  duty  toward  man : 
it  is  love.  Love  implies  that  to  the  lover  there  is  some- 
thing lovable  in  the  object  of  his  affection. 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  consists  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  possibilities.  These  possibilities  result  from  the 
fact  that  in  man  the  divine  force  which  has  been  the 
moving  power  in  the  development  of  nature  may  attain 
to  consciousness  of  itself,  and  thus  to  a  more  direct 
manifestation  of  itself.  If  the  world  is  a  godless  world, 
then  it  is  well  that  a  God  should  descend  from  the 
heavens  for  its  redemption. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  met  a  pamphlet  written 
with  great  learning  and  strong  logic  to  prove  that,  with- 
out the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus,  Christianity  would 
be  without  basis  and  without  significance.  I  imagine 
that  few  Christians  would  take  such  extreme  ground  as 
this ;  but,  to  very  many,  the  power  and  significance  of 
Christianity  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  came  from  above 
to  the  world,  and  was  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
nature  and  history.  Our  theories  do  not  change  the 
nature  of  things.  If  you  call  Jesus  a  God,  none  the  less 
does  his  humanity  remain.  If  you  call  him  a  man,  he  is 
no  less  divine.     The  Unitarian  bases  the  honor  that  he 
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pays  to  Jesus,  the  reverence  that  he  feels  for  him,  and 
the  obedience  that  he  owes  him,  not  upon  theories,  but 
upon  facts  j  not  upon  any  official  dignity  that  he  finds 
in  him,  but  upon  the  work  which  he  actually  accom- 
plished. If  nothing  is  so  important  to  man  as  religion 
and  morality,  then  he  who  has  done  the  most  and  the  best 
for  these  deserves  the  highest  place  in  the  reverence  of 
man.  If,  as  most,  if  not  all.  Unitarians  believe,  the  moral 
and  religious  teaching  of  Jesus  was  higher  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  world  had  known,  and  if  the  religion  that 
owes  its  origin  to  him  is  loftier  and  better  adapted  to 
man's  spiritual  nature  than  any  other,  and  if  his  life 
was  so  in  accord  with  his  teacliing  that  it  adds  to  his 
power  and  is  glorified  by  it,  then  there  is  needed  no 
thought  of  superhuman  origin  or  of  official  rank  to  draw 
forth  the  deepest  gratitude  and  homage. 

"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus  name. 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall ! 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 

Thus  has  the  church  sung  often  in  inspiring  strains. 
The  Unitarian  knows  little  of  diadems  and  prostrate 
angels.    A  different  note  fits  better  with  his  faith :  — 

"  And  those  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray 
Toil  by  the  Life,  Light,  Way,  which  thou  hast  given." 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  humbler  and  more  human 
strains  express  the  truest  homage. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what,  then,  is  the  authority  of 
Jesus?  What  right  have  we  to  find  in  him  in  any  sense 
a  revelation  of  God?  The  Unitarian  adopts  from  Jesus 
his  definition  of  religion,  but  he  does  not  hold  it  merely 
on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  The  scholar  thanks  his 
teacher  not  because  he  has  solved  his  problem  for  him, 
but  because  he  has  trained  him  so  that  he  can  solve 
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it  for  liimself,  or,  at  least,  so  that  he  can  see  for  hiniself 
that  the  answer  that  the  teacher  has  given  him  is  the 
true  one.  So  the  Christian  may  be  grateful  to  Jesus  for 
such  development  of  the  spiritual  life  as  makes  confi- 
dence in  its  largest  utterances  possible,  rather  than  for 
any  statements  that  are  to  be  accepted  merely  because 
he  made  them.  Yet  for  these  highest  utterances  there 
is  an  outward  authority. 

**  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old." 

So  sang  Emerson  in  a  poem  that  well  might  seem  the 
prelude  to  the  later  religious  thought.  Because  they 
rolled  out  of  the  heart  of  nature,  do  they  reveal  the 
power  that  is  working  in  and  through  nature  less  than 
if  they  had  been  grafted  upon  it  from  without?  "  Out 
from  the  heart  of  nature  "  must  come  the  revelation  of 
what  nature  is,  and  of  what  the  power  is  that  is  mani- 
fested through  nature ;  and  of  such  revelations  the 
highest,  because  it  is  the  highest,  must  be  the  truest. 

Thus  does  the  liberal  thought  restore  to  the  world 
the  fair  products  that  had  been  torn  from  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  Christ-life,  not  merely  lent  it  for  its  brief 
adornment,  remains  to  testify  to  the  richness  of  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprang,  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  divine 
force  is  working  through  this  life  of  ours  which  seems 
to  us  often  so  low  and  meaningless  ;  that  even  in  our 
hearts  it  may  work  some  fruition  if  we  will  suffer  it. 

In  regard  to  the  thought  of  God,  I  know  of  few  Uni- 
tarians who  are  greatly  attracted  by  metaphysical  specu- 
lations or  theosophical  constructions.  In  the  formula 
that  has  served  us  in  some  sort  as  a  text,  the  Unitarian 
speaks  of  love  to  God  as  the  first  great  element  of 
religion.  If  God  is  to  be  loved,  then  God  must  be 
thought  of  as  a  being  whom  it  is  possible  to  really  love. 
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This  by  itself  would  sweep  away  beliefs  that  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  love  him  if  he  be  such  as  they 
describe.  Unitarians  love  to  think  of  God  as  Jesus 
taught  us,  as  the  wise  and  loving  Father.  Moved  by 
the  influence  of  the  later  scientific  thought,  they  love  to 
think  of  him  as  one  who  reveals  himself  in  the  order 
and  beauty  of  his  universe  rather  than  in  interferences 
with  this.  What  is  loftiest  and  best  reveals  him  most 
truly.  In  the  mother's  love  for  her  child,  in  the  friend's 
love  for  his  friend,  in  the  patriot's  love  for  his  country, 
in  the  good  man's  love  for  his  kind,  in  the  true  man's 
condemnation  of  sin,  in  the  aspiring  faith  of  the  saint, 
in  the  great  heart  of  Jesus  full  of  tender  love  of  his 
fellows  and  of  generous  indignation  toward  those  who 
would  oppress  their  brethren,  full  of  the  consciousness 
of  God  and  of  longing  to  lift  men  into  the  same  con- 
sciousness, —  in  all  of  these  the  Unitarian  finds  revela- 
tions of  God ;  and  in  the  inspiration  that  sometimes 
comes  directly  to  the  devout  heart,  and  sometimes  with 
its  warning  and  condemnation  to  the  sinful  soul. 

To  the  Unitarian  the  thought  of  the  future  life  fits  in 
with  his  other  religious  faith.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen," 
cried  the  apostle,  "nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him."  So  the  Unitarian  does  not  picture 
the  coming  life  in  the  likeness  of  the  earthly  life,  with 
the  trouble  all  left  out.  He  does  not  picture  a  hell 
where  lost  souls  suffer  for  evermore.  The  next  life  is  to 
him  simply  the  natural  flowering  of  this.  What  special 
shape  this  flowering  will  take,  how  can  he  know  ?  He 
believes  that  there  the  highest  aspirations  shall  find 
their  fruition,  that  spirits  shall  somehow  live  in  God; 
and  this  means  that  they  shall  live  the  highest  life  that 
is  possible  for  each. 

In  regard  to  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  from  us,  he 
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says  with  the  poet,  whose  words  have  been  more  than 
once  quoted  on  these  pages : 

"  What  is  excellent. 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent ; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain. 
Heart's  love  will  meet  thee  again." 

Such,  most  imperfectly  stated,  is  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  theology  of  at  least  most  Unitarians.  Would 
that  we  were  more  worthy  of  it ! 
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